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NOTES  IN   SEMITIC   PHILOLOGY. 


Proposed  New  Translation  of  the  Bible.  By  Paul 
Haupt. 

After  mature  consideration  and  prolonged  conferences  and  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  leading  contributors  in  England,  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  following  changes  and  additions  in 
the  programme  of  the  proposed  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 

1)  The  O.  T.  will  not  be  published  in  two  volumes,  but  in  20  parts.  As 
it  is  unnecessary  to  page  the  Bible  consecutively  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
individnal  books,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  ones  (as  the  Minor  Prophets 
and  the  Five  MeijiUoth),  will  be  issued  separately  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

2)  None  but  full  page  ilUistrations  will  be  given  with  the  translation. 
Smaller  engravings  will  not  be  placed  in  the  text.  It  will  be  preferable 
to  combine  a  number  of  small  engravings  so  as  to  have  a  full  page  illustra- 
tion; or,  if  this  is  not  feasible,  the  smaller  engravings  may  be  inserted  in 
the  notes  appended  to  the  translation. 

3)  Maps  may  take  the  place  of  illustrations. 

4)  Foot-notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  of  the  translation  may  be  used 
for  relegating  interpolations  and  glosses  from  the  text,  fireek  letters  a  /3  7  8 
serving  as  reference  marks.  Cf.  the  specimen  of  the  translation  of  Eedesi- 
astes  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  No.  89,  May  '91. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

5)  The  explanatory  notes  sliall  not  be  given  in  foot-notes,  but  appended 
at  the  end  of  each  book,  a  new  numeration  of  the  notes  beginning  with 
every  chapter  or  section  (or  printed  page  of  the  translation). 

6)  As  a  rule  the  space  devoted  to  the  explanatory  notes  should  not  be 
more  than  one-third  of  the  space  required  for  the  text  of  the  translation. 
The  translation  will  be  printed  in  small  pica,  and  the  notes  in  brevier 
(i.  e.,  the  type  used  in  tliis  Circular),  so  there  may  be  about  three  (3)  MSS. 
pages  of  notes  to  five  (5)  M.SS.  pages  of  text  (3:5,  not  5:12,  as  stated  in 
§  27  of  the  first  edition  of  the  programme). 

7)  The  explanatory  notes  shall  be  confined  to  brief  historical  and  archae- 
ological illustrations  of  the  text,  paraphrases  of  difficult  passages,  quotations 
of  parallels  (Biblic;il,  classical,  modern),  &c. 

8)  They  should  only  contain  what  is  necessary  lor  the  understanding  of 
the  translation,  not  all  that  might  be  adduced  as  bearing  on  the  passage  in 
question. 

9)  They  should  be  free  from  all  technical  matter  which  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  specialist  only.     They  need  not  contain  the  philological 


justification  of  the  translation.    The  average  reader  of  the  Bible  conld  not 
do  anything  with  it,  and  specialists  can  do  without  it. 

10)  The  notes  shall  help  to  show,  how  the  translator  understands  the  text, 
not  why  he  interprets  it  in  this  manner.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  why  the 
translator  has  followed  a  certain  translation.  Few  of  the  readers  are  able 
to  appreciate  an  argument  of  a  technical  philological  character,  and  the 
.specialists  will  know,  without  being  told,  what  has  led  the  translator  to 
adopt  his  view. 

11)  Extensive  philological  and  critical  justifications  of  the  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  as  well  as  of  the  translation  may  be  published  in  special  vol- 
umes, or  in  philological  Journals.  The  American  Journal  of  Philology,  edited 
by  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more; or  Hehraica,  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  or  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  (Professor  Geo.  F.  Moore, 
Andover,  Mass.,  Corresponding  Secretary),  will  be  glad  to  puldish  original 
philological  contributions  bearing  on  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 

12)  The  translators  should  write  their  notes  as  if  they  had  published  an 
exhaustive  conunentary  on  the  book  in  question  and  were  trying  to  give 
e.xtracts  from  their  work  intended  for  a  larger  circle  of  readers  not  ac- 
quainted with  Biblical  philology. 

13)  It  will  be  well  if  the  translators  avoid  speaking  of  themselves  in  the 
first  person.  Their  translation  and  restoration  of  the  books  may  be  quite 
subjective,  but  the  notes  ought  to  be  presented  in  as  objective  a  form  as  possi- 
ble. Instead  of  saying :  I  consider  Mi.s  passage  an  interpolation — it  is  better  to 
say :  this  passage  is  an  interpolation,  or  this  passage  seemji  to  be  an  interpolation. 

14)  The  interpretation  must  be  in  a  certain  way  'dogmatic;'  it  will  not 
do  to  give  a  number  of  different  interpretations  for  one  passage.  The  read- 
ers want  to  know  what  translation  is  the  best.  The  translator  must  give 
the  interpretation  which  he  considers  to  be  correct.  If  he  does  not  under- 
stand a  passage,  he  may  quote  translations  of  different  authorities  in  the 
notes  (cf.  21). 

15)  As  a  rule  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention  tlie  names  of  authori- 
ties whose  views  have  been  adopted.  The  specialists  know,  or  can  easily 
find  out  by  consulting  the  standard  commentaries ;  the  average  reader  does' 
not  care  to  know  who  was  the  first  to  interpret  a  certain  passage  in  this 
way.  There  are  few  theories  that  have  not  been  advanced  before,  few  inter- 
pretations that  have  not  been  proposed  by  former  exegetes.  But  often  com- 
mentators have  exidained  but  one  point  correctly,  missing  all  the  others. 
The  translator  may  take  son  bien  ok  il  le  trouve  ;  this  requires  more  judgment 
and  training  than  the  compilation  of  a  commentary,  recording  the  various 
interpretations  that  have  been  stiggested  by  former  exegetes. 
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Edition  op  the  Hebrew  Text. 

16)  A  brief  philological  justification  of  the  transl;ilion,  remarks  on  textual 
criticism,  Ac,  may  bo  given  in  the  notes  apiiemled  to  the  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  latter  is  intended  for  Hebrew  scholars,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  as  learned  as  possible,  while  the  translation  appeals  to  all  iiileresled 
in  the  Hible. 

17)  The  Hebrew  text  shall  be  the  exact  connlerparl  of  the  English  trans- 
lation. If  a  translation  is  based  on  a  departure  from  the  Masoretic  text, 
this  deviation  must  appear  in  the  Hebrew  text.  If  a  transposition  has  been 
made  in  the  translation,  it  must  also  be  made  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The 
latter  shall  represent  the  reconstructed  text  from  which  the  translator  has 
made  his  translation.  The  emendations  must,  therefore,  appear  in  the  text, 
and  the  M.isoretic  reading  in  the  notes  appemled,  (not  Mceueraa  as  proposed 
in  i  32  of  the  first  edition  of  the  programme). 

18)  It  is  not  necessary  to  classify  all  the  divergences  exhibiteil  liy  die 
Ancient  Versions.  As  a  rule  there  shall  be  recorded  only  variations  on 
the  authority  of  which  an  emendation  h.is  been  adopted  by  the  translator. 

19)  The  Ancient  Versions  shall  be  referred  to  under  the  abbreviations 
proposed  by  Lagarde  in  his  review  of  Cornill's  Ezechiel  [Qiiilhujische  gckhrle 
Aixzeigen,  .Tune  1,  '86,  p.  2)  viz:  ||l  =  Masorelic  text;  (!l=  LXX  (dL  = 
Lucian's  recension,  published  by  Lagarde);  ®  r=  Targum  (EOrzrOnke- 
los,  <tc.) ;  S=  Peshita;  |  (i.  e.,  St.  Jerome)  =  Vulgate  (tJ  =  Psalterium 
jnxta  Hebraeos  Hieronymi);  A=Aquila,  2  =  Syaimachus,  0:=Theodo- 
tion,  &c.,  &c.  Cf.  Lagarde,  MiUheilunyen,  vol.  u.  (Gottingen,  '87),  p.  50,  and 
especially  Pauli  de  Lagarde  iS^ovi  PsaUerii  GrcEci  editionis  specimen  (Got- 
tingen, 1887),  pp.  1-6.  The  contributors  are  requested  to  mark  these  letters 
in  their  MSS.  with  colored  leads  enclosing  them  in  a  red  (or  blue)  circle. 

20)  Mes.srs.  M.  Kriedmann,  of  Vienna,  and  S.  Schechter,  of  Cambridge, 
with  the  cooperation  of  some  American  Talmudic  scholars,  will  prepare  an 
appendix  to  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  giving  a  selection  of  variations 
and  emendations  suggested  by  Rabbinical  commentators. 

-  21)  Departures  from  the  Masorelic  text  shall  be  indicated  both  in  the  trans- 
lation and  in  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  <  >  (i.  e.  V=:*  icrsioiis'), 
marking  a  passage  where  a  reading  has  been  adopted  on  the  authority  o( 
the  ancient  Versions,  c  i  (i.  e.  '  conjeclui-e ')  being  used  for  conjectural  emen- 
dations, and  c  3  (i.  e.  ^  ="'i|"'0  for  changes  involving  merely  a  departure 
from  the  M:isorelic  points,  or  a  difTerent  division  of  the  consonantal  text, 
(e.  g.  '^nic  313!^  Eccl.,  10,  1).  Doubtful  translations  shall  be  marked  with 
'  '  (^-doubtful'),  not  with  (?)  appended.  Hopelessly  corrupt  passages  shall 
be  indicated  by  ....  ,  both  in  the  translation  and  the  text.  In  such  cases 
the  Masorelic  text  may  be  given  in  the  notes  appended  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  tentative  renderings  by  other  authorities  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  notes  to  the  translation  (cf.  14). 

22)  To  facilitate  the  preparation  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(two  copies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  all  taking  part  in  the  work),  the 
contributors  are  requested  to  paste  the  pages  of  the  Hebrew  text  on  quarto 
sheets  (letter  size  =  8X  10  inches,  cf.  4-5),  leaving  a  wide  margin  on  the 
right.  It  will  be  best  to  indicate  all  words  and  letters  that  are  to  be 
pointed  by  crossing  thera  with  red  ink.  All  words  and  letters  not  espe- 
cially marked  will  be  printed  unpointed.  As  stated  in  §  32  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  programme,  the  Hebrew  text  should  be  left  unpointed,  except 
in  ambiguous  cases ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  all  emendations  adopted. 
Of  course,  where  the  emendation  involves  merely  a  departure  from  tlie 
Masoretic  points,  the  vix^lizalion  must  needs  be  supplied.  If  a  departure 
from  the  Masoretic  text  is  introduced,  the  passage  in  the  text  should  be 
crossed  and  the  adopted  reading  given  in  the  margin.  The  reference  mark 
to  the  notes  may  be  added  in  the  text  with  red  ink.  I'aragrapli  divisions 
must  be  carefully  indicated  by  inserting  T[  in  red  ink.  In  case  of  trans- 
positions the  text  may  be  cut  up  and  pasted  on  the  sheets  in  the  order 
required.     The  notes  to  the  Hebrew  text  must  be  written  on  special  pages. 

English  Translation. 

23)  In  the  English  translation  all  references  to  other  books  of  the  Bible 
shall  be  given  according  to  the  numeration  of  chapters  and  verses,  as  found 
in  the  A.  V.  In  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  however,  there  must  be 
cited  the  chapters  and  verses  of  the  Masoretic  text. 

24)  English  (Arabic)  figures  (1,  2,  3,  &c.,)  shall  be  used  throughout  in- 
stead of  Roman  figures  (I,  II,  III,  &c.)     Jer.  38,  4,  is  preferable  to  Jer. 


xxxvifi,  4.  A  nnmber  of  references  to  the  same  book  must  be  separated  by 
semicolons  (e.  g.  Is.  37,  27  ;  51,  23) ;  the  numbers  of  difTerent  verses  of  the 
same  chapter  referred  to  should  be  separated  by  periods  (e.  g.  ■*  79,  G.  9.  10. 
13;  103,  10.  17.  18). 

25)  In  addition  to  the  traditional  numbering  of  the  verses  in  the  outer 
margin,  tlic  linos  will  be  numbered  from  5  to  5  in  the  inner  margin. 

2t))  Wherever  the  traditional  order  of  verses  is  interrupted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  in  the  margin  not  only  the  nnnlbers  of  the  verses  but  also 
the  number  of  the  cba|iter. 

27)  Extensive  transpositions  of  ver.ses  or  paragraphs  will  necessitate  the 
appending  of  a  concordance  showing  the  correspondence  between  the  tra- 
ditional order  of  verses  and  the  new  arrangement.  The  contributors  need 
not  hesitate  to  substitute  a  new  arrangement  wherever  the  traditional  order 
fails  to  yield  a  natural  sequence. 

28)  It  is  desirable  to  have  headings  of  paragraphs  as  well  as  head-lines 
over  the  pages.  The  latter,  of  course,  must  be  added  in  the  paged  i#oofs. 
He.adings  of  the  traditional  chapters  are  unnecessary, 

29)  Brief  clironological  data  enclosed  in  (  ),  may  be  added  to  the  head- 
ings of  paragraphs,  or  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  translation. 

30)  The  stichometrieal  and  strophic  arrangement  should  be  resli'icted  to 
pa.ssages  of  a  ]ironounced  poetic  character.  Elevated  prose  need  not  be 
written  (rrixn^^"- 

31)  Quotations  in  the  text  of  the  Bible  will  be  printed  in  special  type. 
The  contributors  are  requested  to  mark,  in  their  MSS.,  all  passages  which 
they  regard  as  quotations. 

32)  It  is  desirable  that  the  same  Hebrew  word  or  phr.ise  (especially  tech- 
nical terms,  snch  as  'tabernacle,'  'bunit-nffering,'  etc.),  be  rendered  by  the 
same  English  word,  above  all  in  works  like  the  Hexateuch.  Tl:e  translators  of 
these  six  books  should,  therefore,  have  some  communication  with  each  other, 
before  the  MS.S.  are  sent  to  the  publishers.  This  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  through  the  obliging  intermediation  of  Pro- 
fessor S.  R.  Driver,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  receive  from  his  English 
co-laborers  suggestions  bearing  on  that  question. 

33)  The  ti  anslation  need  not  be  what  is  commonly  called  '  literal.'  It 
should  be  '  literal '  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.,  render  the  sense 
of  the  original  as  faithfully  as  possible.  It  is  unnecessary  to  endeavor  to 
give  one  English  word  for  one  Hebrew,  or  to  conform  to  t'ne  Hebrew  laws 
of  syntactical  construction.  The  object  of  the  work  is  not  a  revision  of  the 
A.  v.,  but  a  new  translation  in  modern  English. 

34)  Supplementary  words  necessary  for  the  English  translation,  but  not 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  original,  shall  not  be  given  in  italics,  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  but  in  common  (Roman)  type  enclosed  in  (  ),  e.g.,  Eccl.  11,  2:  'Give 
a  share  to  seven  (ships),  or  even  to  eight.'     Parentheses  in  the  original 

may  be  indicated   by .     It  is,  of  course,  entirely  superfluous  to  mark 

the  forms  of  the  verbnm  subslantii'mn,  &p..,  as  supplementary  additions. 

S-t)  The  proper  names  will  be  given  in  the  forms  adopted  in  the  A.  V. 
An  alphabetic  list  will  be  appended  to  the  work,  giving  the  exact  trans- 
literation of  all  names  with  their  meaning  in  English  so  far  as  it  is  known. 
In  the  translation,  e.  g.,  the  form  Solomon  will  be  u.sed,  in  the  appendix 
Solomon  will  be  found  explained  by  :  Sfliimti '  Pacific,'  a  name  like  Irenaeus, 
Pacificus,  Frederick. 

36)  Elohim.  shall  be  rendered  by  Ood,  nini  by  Jehovah.  The  explanation 
of  the  latter  name  will  be  given  in  the  above-mentioned  appendix. 

37)  The  translations  of  the  German  contributions  into  English  will  be 
prepared  by  competent  Old  Testament  scholars.  A.  Miiller's  &  1.  Gold/.iher's 
Proverbs,  e.  g.,  will  be  translated  by  Prof.  Gottheil,  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York;  Cornill's  Jeremiah  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Spurrell,  of  London;  Budde's 
Samuel  by  the  Rev.  Benj.  W.  Bacon,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Wellhausen's  Psalms 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  .John  Taylor,  of  Keswick,  &c.,  &c. 

38)  The  .\ramean  portions  in  Daniel,  Ezra,  &c.,  will  be  given  in  Low 
German  { Platldeutsch)  in  the  German  edition,  and  in  the  English  edition 
perhaps  in  Scotch. 

39)  The  printing  in  colors  being  very  expensive,  it  is  desirable  to  limit 
the  number  of  colors  as  much  as  possible.  The  colors  are  chiefly  intended 
for  books  of  a  compo.site  character,  like  the  Hexateuch,  where  various  docu- 
ments have  been  interwoven  by  the  editor  or  rather  the  author.  Secondary 
additions  and  interpolations  should  not  be  given  in  the  text  distinguished 
by  diSerent  colors,  but  in  foot-notes  under  the  translation  (Cf.  3). 

40)  If  there  are  Imt  two  different  colors  needed,  it  is  preferai)le  not  to  take 
a  darker  and  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  color,  but  two  light  shades  of  two 
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dififerent  colors,  e.g.,  light  Wiie  and  light  piiilc,  the  liglittr  shades  inter- 
fering less  with  ihe  neatness  and  legibility  of  the  letter  jiress. 

41)  Darker  shades  of  the  same  color  will  be  used  to  indicate  older  strata 
in  the  same  document.  In  Genesis,  e.  g.,  light  blue  will  mark  i^,  a  darker 
sliade  of  blue  will  indicate  J',  light  yellow  will  distinguish  E,  the  combina- 
tion of  blue  and  yellow,  viz.,  green  being  used  for  JE.  R  will  be  marked 
red  and  P  will  be  printed  black  without  any  additional  color. 

42)  Words  and  passages  to  be  printed  in  different  colors  may  be  indicated 
in  the  MSS.  as  well  as  in  the  proofs,  by  tinting  the  lines  with  colored  leads 
( Ollcreidefarbstifte). 

43)  The  diacritical  marks  <  > ,  c  d  ,  c  ^  ,  >  ?  ,  as  well  as  the  reference 
numbers  and  letters  of  the  notes  in  the  text  had  better  be  added  in  the 
MSS.  in  red  ink. 

44)  The  MSS.  of  the  translations  and  the  critical  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (excepting  the  cases  in  which  the  translators  have  pledged  themselves 
to  hand  in  their  contributions  at  an  earlier  date)  need  not  be  sent  to  J.  C. 
Hinriohs  before  June  1st,  1893. 

45)  Letter  size  (?  25  of  the  Urst  edition  of  the  programme)  means :  S  x  10 
inches  or  20x25  centimeters. 

46)  All  statements  in  the  first  edition  of  the  programme  that  are  not 
affected  by  the  above  paragraphs,  remain  in  force. 


Tkefollowiwj  paragraphs  were  printed  a  year  ago.  They  are  appended  here 
for  the  sake  of  completeness.  The  reference  marks,  "■  '•  '■  &c.,  which  have  been 
added  now  refer  to  the  notes  following  the  list  of  contributors,  and  call  attention  to 
the  changes  thai  have  been  made  in  the  programme. 


The  firm  of  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  Leipzig,  Germany,  proposes  to  publish  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  including  Apocryjjha  and  I'sendepigrapba,'  with 
explanatory  notes  and  pictorial  illustrations.  The  whole  work  will  embrace 
about  six  large  octavo  volumes  and  appear  both  in  an  English  and  a  Ger- 
man edition.  The  first  two  volumes''  will  contain  the  Old  Testament,"  and 
the  translation  is  to  be  made  on  the  following  principles: 

1)  The  order  of  the  books  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
original. 

2)  Each  book  will  be  assigned  to  one  scholar.  A  list  of  the  contributors, 
of  whom  nine' are  American,  thirteen  English,  and  twelve  German,  is  given 
below.  The  German  contributions  will  he  translated  into  English  and  vice 
versa. 

3)  The  translation  is  to  be  in  modern  English,  with  a  slight  inclination 
towards  Elizabethan  style,  provided  that  there  be  no  expression  unintelli- 
gible to  the  average  reader. 

4)  Words  and  passages  which  cannot  be  translated  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  indicated  by "=  The  con- 
tributors may,  however,  mention  lentativcrenderingsof  other  authorities  in 
the  notes.''  Doubtful  translations  will  be  marked  with  notes  of  interro- 
gation." 

5)  Deviations  from  the  Masoretic  text  and  conjectural  emendations  are 
not  excluded ;  it  should  be  stated,  however,  in  the  foot-notes  wherever  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  make  a  change.-'' 

6)  Nor  need  the  contributors  hesitate  to  transpose  verses  or  paragraphs.? 

7)  Fresh  paragraphs  shall  be  introduced  only  where  it  is  desirable  for 
the  sake  of  clearness.^  The  traditional  division  into  verses  may  be  indicated 
in  the  margin.'' 

8)  It  will  be  well  to  note  parallel  passages,  but  they  may  be  referred  to 
in  the  notes  ami  not  in  the  margin. 

9)  The  composition  of  books  consisting  of  different  documents  shall  be 
indicated  by  different  colors.' '  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  critical  analysis  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  A  key  to  the  colors  will 
be  prefixed  to  the  work. 

10)  The  notes  shall  not  be  homiletic  but  rather  archseological,  historical, 
and  geographical.* 

11)  In  a  great  many  cases  the  correct  translation  in  modern  English  will 
need  no  further  commentary ;  at  any  rate  the  space  devoted  to  notes  should 
not  be  more  than  one-third  of  a  page.' 

12)  It  will  be  well  to  leave  out  theologica'  questions  as  far  as  feasible. 


13)  Nor  will  there  be  much  room  for  purely  grammatical  notes.  The 
use  of  Hebrew  characters,  or  the  quotation  of  emendations  of  passages  in 
Hebrew,  however,  may  be  permitted  in  exceptional  cases.'" 

14)  An  introduction  may  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  book,  not 
prefixed  to  the  text,  however,  but  rather  in  the  notes.  These  introductory 
remarks  should  not  be  extensive.  It  will  be  preferable  to  give  as  much  of 
this  information  as  possible  in  connection  with  special  passages,  analytically 
rather  than  synthetically. 

15)  Anything  that  might  tend  to  hurt  the  religious  feeling  of  the  reader 
must  be  avoided,  provided  that  it  can  be  done  without  any  detriment  to 
truth.  The  contributors  need  not  hesitate  to  state  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  truth,  but  it  should  be  done  with  the  verecundia  due  to  the  venerable 
documents  which  form  the  basis  of  our  faith. 

16)  There  will  be  an  opportunity  in  the  notes  for  calling  attention  to 
problems  which  await  solution  and  soliciting  supjiort  fur  research  that 
might  lead  to  that  end. 

17)  Each  contributor  is  expected  to  suggest  illustrations,  indicating  at 
the  same  time  the  works  from  which  they  may  be  copied. 

18)  New  engravings  will  be  procured  if  necessary. 

19)  The  illustrations  shall,  of  course,  be  no  imaginary  compositions,  but 
based  on  the  ancient  monuments  or  modern  photographs  of  Biblical  sites 
and  objects." 

20)  It  is  desirable  to  have  numerous  illustrations,  if  possible  one  full 
page  illustration  for  every  sixteen  pages,  and  one  smaller  illustration  in  the 
text  for  every  two  pages." 

21)  The  MSS.  of  the  translations  must  be  sent  to  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  2 
Blumengasse,  Leipzig,  Germany,  by  June  1st,  1892.  J' 

22)  The  contributors  will  receive  M.  100  (=£5  =  $24)  for  the  printed 
form  of  sixteen  pages  including  the  space  for  illustrations. 

23)  About  two-thirds  of  this  amount^  will  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the 
MS.,  and  the  balance  as  soon  as  the  respective  pages  are  printed. 

24)  For  every  week  of  delay  in  furnishing  the  copy,  after  June  1st,  1892, 
twenty  marks  (=  $o  =  £1)  will  be  deducted,  and  after  August  1st,  1892, 
the  publishers  are  at  liberty  to  assign  tlie  part  of  a  tardy  contributor  to 
some  other  scholar. 

26)  The  MSS.  must  be  written  as  legibly  as  possible  on  single  sheets,  let- 
ter 9  size,  back  blank,  wide  margin  on  the  right,  paged  and  fastened  together. 

26)  The  foot-notes''  had  better  be  written  on  special  pages. 

27)  As  the  foot-notes''  will  be  printed  in  smaller  characters  there  may  be 
about  five  MSS.  pages  of  notes  to  twelve  MSS.  pages  of  text.*' 

28)  The  German  contributors  are  requested  to  use  the  Roman  character 
rather  than  the  German  hand-writing. 

29)  Words  and  passages  to  be  printed  in  different  colors  may  be  indi- 
cated in  the  MSS.  or  in  the  proofs  by  uuderscoriug  with  blue,  red  or  green 
inks,  single  or  double  lines  =^  or   -^„.,  &c.' 

30)  Galley  proofs  will  be  sent  to  the  contributors,^  and  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  inserting  additional  notes  and  suggesting  further  illustra- 
tions, or  making  changes  in  the  critical  analysis.  Extensive  alterations  of 
the  text  in  type  must  be  avoided. 

31)  The  contributors  will  be  requested  to  send  in  their  photographs 
along  with  biographical  sketches  to  be  published  in  a  special  volume. 

32)  .\rrangements  will  be  made  for  publishing  a  parallel  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  printed  in  colors  and  with  variants  based  on  the  ancient  versions 
as  well  as  conjectural  emendations  placed  under  the  text,  which  will  be 
unpointed  except  in  ambiguous  cases.  The  scholars  who  take  part  in  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  asked  to  prepare  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  their  respective  books  for  which  they  will  receive  an 
extra  compensation  of  M.  40  (  =  £2  =  §10)  jier  printed  form  of  sixteen  pages. 
A  special  circular  with  reference  to  this  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  will  be 
mailed  to  the  contributors  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  are  completed." 

1  As  e.  g.,  IV  Esdras,  Enoch,  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Eest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch,  Ac,  Ac. 
2Vol.  I  will  comprisetheHexateuch,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings;  'Vol.11  the  remainder 
of  the  Old  Testament  books. 

3In  the  poetical  portions,  however,  the  text  may  be  arranged  in  lines." 

IDifferent  colors  are  decidedly  preferable  to  the  distinction  by  meansof  different  type : 

n)  the  employment  of  different  type  on  so  extensive  a  scale  will  make  the  page  less 

pleasing  to  the  eye; 
(b)  it  may  easily  convey  the  idea  that  the  size  of  the  type  chosen  indicates  the  relative 
importance  of  the  respective  passages,  portions  printed  in  bold-faced  type  will  re- 
ceive undue  prominence,  while  a  smaller  type  will  make  a  passage  appear  less 
important; 
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c)  the  setting  up  And  correclinR  will  be  leas  oxptMisivo; 

(I)  it  will  be  pojisible  to  piiblislmeheaper  edit  ion  withuut  Ibcdlllert'Dt  colors  wbicli  will 
IH^rliHps  better  suit  persons  who  object  to  tbo  critieal  uuiilysis  or  arc  not  particu- 
lurly  iutercsted  in  it. 
3  The  eateulatioii  will  Xva  ba.Mil  on  a  copy  of  the  Authorized  Versioo,  printed  in  tlie 
same  ly|>e  us  the  kind  employed  in  the  new  translation. 

6  The  Ciermau  contributors  may  revise  tUo  Kugli:sli  tiauslaliou  of  their  work  in  the  MS. 
If  Ihey  choose. 

List  of  Contrihutous. 

Volmne  I. 
(-ienesis:  I'.  .).  Itall  (KoihImii). 
Exoiliis:  Herbert  M  Kyle  (Cambridge). 
Lovitiiiis:  S.  K.  Driver  and  11.  A.  White  (Oxford). 
Ntiiiibers:  .1.  A.  Paterson  (Edinburgh). 
h.  Deiiterotioiuy :  Geo.  A.  Smith  (.Aberdeen). 
Joshua:  W.  H.  Bennett  (London). 
Judges:  Geo.  V.  Moore  (Andover). 
Samuel:  C.  Bttdde  (Slrassburg). 
Kings:  B.  Stade  (Giessen)  and  F.  Schwally  (Grossgerau). 

Volume  II. 

Isaiah  :  T.  K.  Cheyne  (Oxford). 

Jeremiah:  0.  IL  Cornill  (Konigsberg). 

Ezekiel :  C.  H.  Toy  (Cambridge,  Mass). 

Hosea:  A.  Socin  (Leipzig). 

Joel:  Francis  Brown  (New  York). 

Amos:  John  Taylor  (Keswick). 

Obadiah:  Andrew  Harper  (Melbourne,  Australia). 

Jonah:  Friedrioh  Delitzsch  (Leipzig). 

Micah :  J.  F.  Mct'iirdy  (Toronto). 

Nahum  :  Alfred  Jeremias  (Leipzig). 
20.  Habakkuk:  W.  H.  Ward  (New  York). 

Zephaniah  :  E.  L.  Curtis  (Chicago)." 

Haggai :  G.  A.  Cooke  (Oxford). 

Zeohariah  :  W.  R.  Harper  (New  Haven).-"' 

Malachi;  C.  G.  Montetiore  and  L  Abrahams  (London). 
2-5.  Psalms:  J.  Wellhausen  (Marburg). 

Proverbs:  A.  Miiller  (Halle),  and  I.  Goldziher  (Buda-Pesth). 

Job  :  C.  Siegfried  (Jena). 

Song  of  Songs:  Russell  Martineaii  (London). 

Ruth:  C.  A.  Briggs  (New  York). 

Lamentations:  A.  Kuenen  (Leyden).* 

Ecclesiastes:  Paul  Haupt  (Baltimore). 

Esther:  T.  K.  Abbott  (Dublin). 

Daniel:  A.  Kamphausen  (Bonn). 

Ezra :  •» 

Nehemiah:|H-Gathe  (Leipzig). 

Chronicles:  R.  Kittel  (Breslau). 
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[2%e  numbers  in  ihefoUowing  notes  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  the  second  sup- 
plementary circular  which  appears  here  before  the  oriyinal  programme  : 

(o)  1.— (6)  ten.— (c)  21.— (d)  14  and  21.— (e)  21.— (  f)  4  and  5.— (f/)  27. 
—(A)  25.— (0  39-41.— (i-)  7-1.5.— (/)  6.— (m)  9,  11,  12,  !().-(«)  3.— (o)  2. 
— (p)  44.— (9)  4.i.— (r)  4  and  5.— (s)  6.— (0  42.— («)  16-21.— («>)  30.— (ic) 
New  Haven.- (j)  Chicago  —(t/)  Died  Dec.  10,  '91.  The  book  will  be  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Morris  .Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.] 


Dr.  Lehmann's  Samassumukin. 
Johnston. 


By   Christopher 


The  above  -work  forms  the  eighth  vol'tme  of  the  Assyriologicnl  Librarti 
edited  by  Professors  Friedrich  Delitzsch  .and  Paul  Haupt.  The  author  is 
Dr.  C.  F.  Lehmann,  who,  after  studying  at  Gdttingen,  followed  Prof  Haupt 
to  Baltimore  in  18S3,  and  attended  his  courses  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  L^ni- 
versity  during  the  session  1883-84. 


*  Sanuissiimuktu,  Konig  von  Babj/ftmieti,  668-648  v.  Cbr.  inschriftliches  material  uber 
den  RPKinn  seiner  Regieruug,  grossentheils  zum  ersten  male  herausgegeben,  ubersetzt 
und  erlriutert  von  C.  F.  Lebmann.  Leipzig,  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sehe  Buchhandlung,  1S92; 
pp.  xiv  +  171  +  118,  and  xlvii  plates,  40. 


The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  history  of 
Sanw^tnnukin,  the  rebellious  half-brother  of  Asnrbanapal  (6C8-C2.")  B.  C), 
the  Sardanapiillos  of  the  Greek  writers.  This  prince,  the  Saosduchin  of  the 
Ptolemaic  canon,  revolted  against  his  brother,  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Babylon.  In  the  year  648  li.  C, 
defeated  and  driven  to  extremity,  he,  together  witii  his  most  faithful  adhe- 
rents, cast  himself  into  the  llames  and  perished  by  lire,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  justly  incensed  brother.  The  tragic  death  of  Sama.i^nniukin 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  famous  legend  of  the  death  of  Sardanapallos  on 
the  funeral  pyre.  This  explanation,  iirst  suggested  by  Prof.  Ilaupt  in  Zeit- 
schriftfilr  Keihchriflforschung,  Vol.  11,  p.  282,  h:»s  been  virtually  adopted  by 
the  author  of  the  present  work  (p.  2)  in  spite  of  his  polemical  remarks. 

Dr:  Lehmann  ha.s  collected  a  large  amount  of  material  derived  from  orig- 
inal cuneiform  documents,  and  from  classical  sources,  and  makes  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  personal  history  of  Sama.ssumnkin,  into  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  royal  brothers,  and  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  accession  of  each  to  the  royal  dignity. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  number  of 
cuneiform  texts  bearing  upon  the  subject.  It  contains  the  original  texts 
together  with  a  transliteration,  translation  and  commentary;  an  Assvrian 
and  a  Sumerian  glossary ;  and  an  index  of  names  and  subjects. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  texts  contained  in  the  book  are  published 
for  the  first  time.  Though  the  cuneiform  hand-writing  of  the  author  is  not 
particularly  neat,  he  deserves  credit  for  this  addition  to  our  stock  of  avail- 
able texts. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  book  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first 
part,  in  which  the  author  discusses  at  some  length  the  much  vexed  Sumero- 
Akkadian  question,  and  we  must  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Lebmaim  for 
reconsidering  his  original  intention  of  omitting  this  interesting  treatise. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  exhibit  alongside  the 
Semitic  Assyro-Eabylonian,  a  non-Semitic  idiom  styled  by  the  earlier  inves- 
tigators Akkadian,  Sumerian,  Proto-Chaldean,  or  Old  Babylonian,  and  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  the  language  of  the  inventors  of  cuneiform  writing. 
Subsequently  the  great  French  epigraphist,  Joseph  Hal^vy,  seconded  by 
the  distinguished  Arabic  scholar,  the  late  Stanislas  Guyard,  and  Henri 
Pognon,  French  Consul  at  Bagdad,  and'  followed  more  recently  by  Prof. 
Friedrich  Delit7.sch,  of  Leipzig,  maintained  the  view  that  the  Sumero- 
Akkadian  is  no  language  at  all,  but  merely  an  artificial  system  of  writing, 
a  kind  of  crypingraphy  {aihgrnphy  is  Halevy's  term),  invented  by  the  priests 
to  lend  an  air  of  greater  mystery  to  their  sacred  documents ;  that  in  fact  it 
is  merely  Semitic  As.svro-Babylonian  in  disguise,  and  that  no  such  people 
as  the  Sumerians  ever  existed. 

These  views  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Sumerists  or  upholders  of  the  older  theory  of  the  existence  of  the  Sumeri- 
ans and  their  language,  in  whose  ranks  stand  the  distinguished  Paris  Acad- 
emician, Prof.  Jules  Oppert ;  the  founder  of  German  Assyriology,  Prof. 
Schrader,  of  Berlin ;  the  well  known  Arabist,  Dr.  Hommel,  of  Munich  ;  the 
Oxford  Assyriologist,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  ;  the  noted  Ai-chfeologist,  Theo.  G. 
Pinches,  of  the  British  Museum ;  Prof.  Edouard  Meyer,  the  historian,  and 
Dr.  H.  Zimmern,  the  Assyriologist,  both  of  the  LTniversity  of  Halle;  Dr.  P. 
Jensen,  of  Str.issburg ;  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele,  the  distinguished  Leyden  histo- 
rian, and  Prof.  Haupt,  of  Baltimore,  who  first  placed  the  study  of  Sumerian 
upon  a  scientific  basis. 

The  subject  has  now  been  vigorously  debated  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but 
in  spite  of  the  copious  literature  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  it  still  remains 
an  open  question. 

Dr.  Lehmann  places  himself  squarely  upon  the  Sumerian  side  of  the 
controversy.  He  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  arguments  of  the  anti- 
Sumerists  are  drawn  from  isolated  case.*,  chiefly  from  the  occurrence  in 
Sumerian  texts  of  a  large  number  of  words  apparently  of  Semitic  origin. 
He  points  out  that  the  craze  for  Semitic  etymologies  has  been  carried  to 
extremes,  and  has  frequently  led  the  an ti -Sumerists  into  palpable  errore. 
But  even  granting  the  undoubted  fact  that,  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made,  there  remains  a  considerable  residuum  of  Semitic  words,  he  denies  the 
correctness  of  the  inference  drawn  by  his  opponents.  It  is  practically  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  zealous  Sumerists  that  almost  all  the  Sumerian  tests 
which  we  possess  were  composed,  long  after  the  language  had  cea.sed  to  be 
spoken,  by  scholars  who  acquired  it  as  a  learned  accomplishment. 

On  the  same  principle  it  might  be  argued  that  Latin  had  never  existed, 
if  we  possessed  it  only  in  the  writings  of  Mediaeval  German  Monks,  who 
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employed  a  large  number  of  words  of  Teutonic  origin.  The  question,  in 
fact,  can  never  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  isolated  cases,  however  large  their 
number,  but  must  depend  for  its  solution  on  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  language.  Starting  from  tliese  premises  Dr.  Lehm.ann 
proceeds  to  consider  at  some  length  the  structure  of  Sumerian  as  exhibited 
in  its  phonetic  and  .syntactical  character,  as  well  as  in  its  vocabulary,  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  Semitic  idiom.  But  while  he  has  recognized  the 
basis  on  which  the  question  must  be  decided,  his  presentation  of  the  subject 
can  hardh'  be  considered  satisfactory.  Both  his  examination  and  his  argu- 
ments are  of  too  general  a  nature,  and  therefore  not  convincing.  It  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  Sumerian  possesses  a  definite  system  of  phonetics  and 
syntax  diflfering  from  the  Semitic  As.syro-Babylonian.  These  features  may 
still  be  compatible  with  the  theory  of  artificiality,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
Volapiik:  It  must  be  shown  that  it  possesses  the  characteristics  of  a  spoken 
language,  tliat  its  phonetic  system  presents  the  organic  phenomena  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  forms  of  living  speech  ;  that  in  its  vocabidary  and  its 
syntax  it  presents  a  distinct  character  of  its  own  incompatible  with  the 
assumption  that  it  is  a  mere  reflex  of  .Semitic.  The  whole  bilingual  litera- 
ture nuist  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  Sumerian  compared  line  for  line 
with  the  Semitic  version.  .411  instances  of  organic  phonetic  change,  such, 
for  example,  as  assimilation,  dissimilation  and  vocalic  harmony,  must  be 
carefully  noted ;  every  example  of  variation  between  Semitic  and  Sumerian 
syntax  must  be  collected  ;  the  vocabulary  must  be  thoroughlj-  examined  and 
every  individual  case  of  difl'erence  of  rendering  observed.  Only  when  such 
an  investigation  has  been  made,  and  its  results  tabulated,  will  we  be  in  a 
position  to  draw  general  conclusions,  and  to  deliver  an  authoritative  deci- 
eion  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  Lehmann  is  more  successful  in  his  historical  th.an  in  his  philological 
arguments.  He  adduces  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  refutation  of 
the  statement  emphasized  by  the  anti-Sumerists,  that  neither  the  Sumerian 
people  nor  their  language  are  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
discusses  very  fully  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  Sumerian  and  Akka- 
dian. The  question  has  often  been  ventilated  by  the  leading  cuneiformists 
as  to  whether  the  non-Semitic  idiom  of  the  inscriptions  should  be  called 
Sumerian  or  Akkadian.  Jules  Oppert  decided  in  fiivor  of  the  name  Sume- 
rian, maintaining  that  Akkadian  would  be  the  most  appropriate  designation 
for  the  Semitic  Assyro-Babylonian.  Lenormant,  on  the  other  hand,  applied 
the  term  Akkadian  to  the  non-Semitic  idiom,  considering  Sumerian  the 
correct  name  for  the  Semitic  language  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.*  Neither 
view  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  the  whole  question  appeared  in  a 
new  light  when  it  was  discovered  by  Professor  Haupt,t  in  1S80,  that  the 
non-Semitic  idiom  has  in  reality  come  down  to  us  in  two  distinct  forms, 
which  are  externally  characterized  by  the  fact  that  in  one  of  them  cliiefly 
magical  formulae  and  incantations  are  composed  ;  in  the  other,  hymns  and 
penitential  psalms.  The  latter  is  designated,  in  the  ancient  cuneiform 
vocabularies  of  the  Assyrian  national  grammarians,  by  the  technical  term 
erne  sal,  generally  rendered  '  female  language,'  or  '  woman's  language.'  | 

"Some  Assyriologists,"  says  Prof.  Haupt,  writing  in  1887, |  "are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  so-called  '  woman's  language '  was  the  dialect  of  Shumer 
(the  biblical  "'i'^'^'  Shinarl,  or  South  Babylonia:  the  idiom  of  the  incanta- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  being  the  dialect  of  Akkad  (mentioned  in  the 
genealogical  tablet,  Gen.  x,  10),?  or  North  Babylonia.  Others  consider  the 
incantations  South  Babylonian  or  Sumerian,  and  the  penitential  psalms 
Akkadian  or  North  Babylonian.  And  recently  the  view  has  been  advanced 
that  these  two  species  of  Proto  Chaldean  do  not  represent  a  local  but  a  tem- 
poral variation.  Accordingly,  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  term  Sume- 
rian and  Akkadian  is  now  spoken  of  as  Neo-Sumerian  and  Old  Sumerian, 
the  so-called  woman's  language  being  regarded  as  a  later  development  of 
the  idiom  of  the  incantations." 

Dr.  Lehmann,  adopting  Oppert's  view  with  certain  modifications,  con- 
siders that  Akkad  is  the  national  Semitic  designation  for  Babylonia,  and 
Akkadian  the  name  of  the  Semitic  Babylonians  and  their  language,  while 
to  the  non-Semitic  population  he  applies  the  name  Sumerian.    He  denies 


*Les  Premiires  CivUizatfons.    Paris,  1874,  Vol.  II,  p.  69. 

tCf.  Homrael,  GescUicMe  Babyloniens  und  Asst/riem,  iierliu,  188,5,  pp.  240  l,an(i  2.31   1. 

tSee  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Haupt  in  Proc.  of  the  Am.  Oriental  Soc,  Baltimore,  Oct., 1887, 
p.  xlvii. 

?Cf.  the  additions  and  corrections  to  p.  214  of  Franz  Delitzseh's  neuer  Commmlm  iiber 
die  Genets  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Franz  Delitzsch's  Commeiitar  iiber  das  Buck  Jesaia 
(1889),  p.  640. 


the  existence  of  two  local  dialects  of  Sumerian,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the 
temporal  division  mentioned  above,  styling  the  language  of  the  incanta- 
tions Sumerian,  and  that  of  the  penitential  psalms  Neo-Sumerian.  Indeed 
Dr.  Lehmann,  though  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  priority  of  publication, 
arrived  at  this  view  independently,  and  has  already  stated  it  very  clearly  in 
his  thesis.*  After  all,  the  controversy  as  to  what  term  should  be  applied  to 
designate  the  non-Semitic  idiom  is  not  of  paramount  importance ;  the  chief 
point  is  that  the  names  adopted  should  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  inter- 
ested in  this  work.  As  Akkad  is  practically  a  synonym  of  Babylonia,  the 
name  Akkadian  for  the  non-Semitic  idiom  is  not  more  in.appropriate  than  the 
name  American  for  the  aboriginal  languages  of  the  New  World,  and  deci- 
dedly more  correct  than,  for  example,  the  name  Chaldee  generally  used  for 
the  Western  Aramaic  dialect  as  contained  in  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  .and  the  Targumim.f 

Dr.  Lehmann's  book  gives  evidence  of  laborious  and  painstaking  research, 
but  his  treatment  of  the  subject  would  have  gained  in  clearness  by  judicious 
compression. 


Professor  Haupt's  Nimrod  Epic.    By  I.  M.  Casanowicz. 

The  great  Babylonian  National  Epic,  perhaps  the  oldest  epic  poem  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  presents,  in  twelve  tablets,  the  adventures  of  a  hero 
whose  ideographically-written  name  has  been  conventionally  read  Izdubar. 
Some  lime  since  Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches  found  in  the  British  Museum  a  frag- 
ment of  a  tablet  on  which  the  reading  Oilgames  appears  to  be  given  as  the 
phonetic  reading  of  the  name,  and  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  compared  this  with 
the  name  of  an  old  Babylonian  king,  Gilgamos,  preserved  in  Aelian.f 

According,  however,  to  the  more  widely  prevalent  view,  this  hero  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  the  biblical  Nimrod,  between  whose  character  and 
his  own  there  is  a  certain  similarity,  while  other  reasons  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

Professor  Haupt,  wlio  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  collecting  and 
editing  the  fragments  of  this  poem,  published  in  1884  the  first  volume  of 
his  editiim  of  the  Babylonian  Nimrod  EpicJ  comprising  all  the  fragments 
then  accessible  of  the  first  ten  tablets,  wliich  contain  the  adventures  of  the 
hero  down  to  his  arrival  at  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  his  meeting  with 
his  ancestor  Xisouthros,  the  Babylonian  Noah. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Haupt's  edition  which  has  recently 
appeared  (1891)  contains  the  fragments  of  the  first  ten  tablets  discovered 
or  completed  since  1884;  the  fragments  of  the  so-called  literary  catalogue, 
in  which  are  mentioned  the  Izdubar  Epic,  and  the  Etana  legends  (shortly 
to  be  specially  treated  by  the  American  Assyriologist  Dr.  E.  T.  Harper) ; 
the  incantatory  hymn  to  Izdubar;  and  the  fragments  and  completed  text 
of  the  famous  eleventh  tablet.  In  this  tablet  Izdubar,  arrived  at  the  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,  inquires  of  his  ancestor  Xisouthro.s,  how,  though  to  outward 
appearance  a  mortal  man,  he  has  attained  immortality  and  now  dwells  with 
the  gods.  Xisouthros  responds  with  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  which  accords 
closely  both  in  matter  and  language  with  the  Biblical  account  as  contained 
in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Prof.  Haupt  has  publislied  not  only  the  completed  text  and  the  variants, 
but  also  all  the  individual  fragments  from  which  the  text  was  reconstructed ; 
since  it  is  not  less  important  to  know  in  what  particulars  the  various  dup- 
licates agree,  than  in  what  points  they  vary. 

Many  unitilated  passages  have  been  restored  on  the  basis  of  newly  found 
fragments,  many  errors  removed  by  careful  collation,  and  the  edition  is  a 
great  improvement  on  that  of  George  Smith  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 


*  C.  F.  Lehmann,  Z>e  rTMcryj/ionifeuj  qiiaf.  pe}tinent  ad  Samas-snm-ukin  regis -Babylonian 
refjni  initia,    Dis'sertatio  inauguralis.    Monachiae,  1886. 

tCf.  Lagarde's  remarks  in  his  Semitica  {Gottingen,  1878),  Heft  1,  p.  33. 

JCf.  Theo.  G.  Finches,  E^it  GiHitbar  in  Tfie  Babylimian  and  Oriental  Record,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  11,  p.  264  (London,  Oct.,  1890);  A.  H.  .Sayce,  T/m  Hero  of  the  Chaldean  JSjiic  in  the  Lon- 
don /Icm/emyof  Not.  S,  1390,  p.  421;  W.  H.Ward,  itjU,  p.  370  (Dec.  13, 1890);  Jules  Oppert, 
The  Chaldean  Perseus  in  The  Babtjl.  and  Orient.  Rec.,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  p.  1  (Jan.  1891) ;  Alfred 
Jeremias,  Izduhar-Nimrod  (Leipzig,  1891),  p.  2;  P.  Jensen,  Gisffimns  (=  Gitgames)  ein 
Kossder  in  the  Journal  of  Assyi^iology,  Vol.  VI,  p.  340.  For  Dr.  Jensen's  suggestion  that 
Gilgames  probably  is  a  Kossaean  or  rather  Kassite  name  cf.  Professor  Haupt's  remarks  on 
Nimrod  =  Nazi-3laraddas  in  his  review  of  Delitzsch's  Kossder  (Andover  Beview,  July, 
1884,  pp.  89  and  94). 

?  Das  Bahylonische  Ninirodepos  nach  den  Originalen  im  Britischen  Museum  copirt  und 
berausgegeben  von  Dr.  Paul  Haupt.  Leipzig,  1884  ( Vol.  Ill  of  the  Assyriologlsche  Bibliothek, 
edited  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  and  Paul  Haupt). 
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Western  Atia,  vol.  iv.  (1S75),*  and  on  that  of  Prof.  Kiiedrioh  Delitzsili  in 
his  AasyrUche  Lesestiicke  (1886).t  As  the  eleventh  tuMet  has  hitherto  lieen 
generally  cited  by  scliolars  in  Prof.  Delitzscli's  edition,  the  following  con- 
cordance of  lines  has  been  prepared  for  convenience  of  reference. 

AL'  refers  to  Professor  Delitzsch's  edition  in  his  As*yrUche  Leseslikke, 
pp.  101-109;  NE  to  Professor  Hanpt's  edition  in  the  second  part  of  his 
}fimrod-Epos,  pp.  134-149. 
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*In  the  excellent  new  edition  of  the  volume  prepared  hv  Theo.  G.  Pinches,  (London, 
1891),  the  arrangement  of  the  foot-notes  is  very  inconvenient;  besides  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  errors,  cf.  e.  g.  NE  135,  n.  17 ;  136,  nn.  4.  6. 16 ;  138,  n.  1 ;  139,  n.  13 ;  141,  n.  9 ;  143, 
n.  13;  144,  n.  10;  145,  n.  8;  147,  n.  15;  148,  n.l;  and  especially  iv^  44,  n.  34  and  NE  145, 
244-246. 

tCf.  Professor  Haupt's  paper  Resiilis  of  a  new  collation  0/  the  Izdithar  legends  in  Beitr.  s. 
Aasyr.^  Vol.  I,  pp.  120-146 ;  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  p.  369. 


A  Modern  Cuneiform  Congratulatory  Tablet.  By  J. 
Dyneley  Pkinci;. 

On  August  first,  1891,  the  well-known  publishinfr  house  of  J.  C.  Ilinrichs 
of  Leipzig,  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  firm. 

Among  the  many  congratulations  received  by  Mr.  Hermann  Host,  the 
head  of  the  house,  perhaps  the  most  unique  tribute  paid  to  his  merits,  as 
the  leading  Oriental  publisher  of  Ciermany,  was  a  cuneiform  congratulatory 
tablet,  which  was  handed  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Assyriologists,  whose 
works  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  his  publications. 

The  cuneiform  text  was  composed  by  Professor  Paul  Haupl,  of  .Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Zehnpfund,  one  of  the  younger  Assyriologists 
of  the  Leipzig  School,  had  engraved  the  cuneiform  characters  in  genuine 
As.<!yrian  style  on  a  real  clay  tablet,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  translite- 
ration and  a  German  translation  prepared  by  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch. 

I  append  a  transcription  and  translation  in  accordance  with  the  svstem 
proposed  by  Prof,  liaupt,  which  diflfers  in  some  points  from  that  of  Prof. 
Delitzsch. 

Transcription. 

Amdt  Pa'uli  mdr  ReSi  u  Sulmdni  mdr  Delitii  ana  beli  rabl,  Ermanni  mdr 
Musti. 

Suimu  nidii  libbaka  M  idhka.    Ina  Umi  milgari  sa  ullu  100  sandti  btlaka  rabd 

uktind,  sa  Nabu  u  Tasmelu'"  i'stakkand  ina  Lipsia  maxdzi  rabl  |  bit  Inriisi  rd'im 
tupsarnili  |  ina  ihni  anni  bel  same  u  ergili'"  ana  kdia  liktdrab-ma  m'ima  Idbi  kdsa 
liddinka  \  Nabii  aplu  kenu  sukkallu  f  Mti  sitlutu  nds  xatti  elliti  pdgid  kissat  same 
erpti'"  f  tiipsar  mtma  sumiu  epsetiika  ana  damigli'"  xadii  ippalis  \  Ame arkUli  sandti 
ddrdti  ana  siriqti  liiruq  |  hdum  baldti  tub  libbi  tub  Mri  k<isa  liqbtka  j  li^i;u.rdka 
lapdni  mtma  bCsi  hibat  nux'si  liseiibka  |  dbeka  Hsamqitma  qaqqam  unas'mqfi-ma  \ 
libbaka  liniix-ma  kabittaka  limmir  \  sumka  u  mm  bitika  ICsairix  Sipir  qdldka  li'sal- 
lim  1  bitka  tirappis  zerka  lu  klma  me  naqbi  ddrl  1  mdreka  u  mdnndreka  wux  iiUmi 
u  lasm'i  lu'sarbilsun&ti  xarrdnu  \  melammi  sumika  kippdt  ergiti"'  rapahi"'  likhid. 

Ina  I'tmi  anni  indlaldkd-ma  ixddd  nise  rapSdti  I  zikir  sumika  kabti  d'u  lupsanu 
ul  idi  I  edlu  nd'idti  ersu  mi'idil  |  tnka  namrat  rapsat  unzunka  I  Id  innaxd  birkdka 
libbuka  riiqu  1  summa  tupsarru  cixru  sa  sapsuqal  uruxsu  iitanasxar  ana  kdsa  | 
qdxu  tucdbal-ma  ^amsu  eli  ercili'"  sadilti"^  lustesir  I  k-ullai  tupsarnili  qdltika 
takdmi-ma  |  ina  qibllika  tuppdni  kima  urqiti"'  ibbanii  j  tuppdni  Assitr  u  Mu^r 
tuballitd-ma  |  ina  mdt  cit  Samsi  ina  mdt  er(b  Samsi  adi  ebirtdn  tdmdi  nura  tasdkan  \ 
tuppdnika  kettu'"  u  misara  usoisil-ma  nise  vidxazA  kSttu"'  ;  bitka  bit  puluxti 
Udni-ma  alakti  ildni  tartanadi  \  galmu  tabni  ana  urn  gdti  ana  baldt  ume  ruquti 
sumka  taltdkan  I  kdnd-ma  lilil  libib  limmir  \  salmutka  ana  qdtd  damqdti  sa  ilika 
lippaqid. 

Translation. 

The  Message  of  Paul  Haupt  and  Friedrich  Delitzsch  to  the  Great  Lord 
Hermann  Eost. 

May  our  greeting  rejoice  thy  heart. 

On  the  auspicious  day  on  which  one  hundred  years  ago  thy  great  house 
was  founded,  when  Nebo  and  Tasmet  established  in  Leipzig,  the  great  city, 
the  book-loving  house  of  Hinrichs;  on  this  day  may  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  bless  thee  and  bestow  all  good  upon  thee.  IS'ebo,  the  everlasting 
son,  the  exalted  messenger,  the  ruler,  the  bearer  of  the  brilliant  sceptre, 
the  overseer  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  scribe  of  the  universe 
hath  graciously  and  joyfully  looked  on  thy  deeds.  Long  days,  eternal  years 
may  he  give  as  a  gift.  Happiness  of  life,  joy  of  heart,  health  of  body  may 
he  ordain  for  thee.  May  he  preserve  thee  from  all  evil,  may  he  suffer  thee 
to  dwell  in  prosperity,  may  he  cast  down  thine  enemies  so  that  they  kiss 
the  ground.  May  thy  heart  be  peaceful,  full  of  cheer  thy  mind.  May  he 
make  prominent  thy  name  and  the  name  of  thy  house,  may  he  bless  the 
work  of  thy  hands.  May  he  extend  thy  house,  may  thy  seed  be  like  the 
waters  of  a  perennial  spring,  may  he  lead  thy  sons  and  the  sons  of  thy  sons 
on  the  path  of  safety  and  favor.  May  the  splendor  of  thy  name  reach  the 
ends  of  the  wide  earth. 

People  dwelling  far  and  wide  look  upon  thee  this  day  and  rejoice.  The 
fame  of  thy  distinguished  name,  what  scribe  knoweth  it  not  ?  Exalted  Lord, 
cunning  and  wise  !  Thine  eye  is  clear,  open  thine  ear,  thy  knees  never  rest, 
thy  heart  is  wide.  If  a  young  scribe,  whose  path  is  beset  with  difficulties, 
turneth  to  thee,  thou  takest  his  hand  and  leadest  his  name  over  the  wide 
earth.  All  making  of  books  thou  boldest  in  thy  hand,  at  thy  command 
books  spring  up  like  grass.  Thou  hast  quickened  the  monuments  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt.     In  the  land  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  far  across  the  Ocean, 
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thou  sheddest  liglit.     Thy  books  spread  justice  and  righteousness,  teaching 
mankind  tnitli. 

Thv  liouse  is  a  God-fearing  house,  thou  walkest  in  the  way  of  the  gods. 
Thou  liast  erected  a  memorial  for  all  future  days,  liast  clothed  thy  name 
■with  immortality.  May  it  ever  shine,  beam,  and  be  lustrous !  And  may 
thy  welfare  be  commended  to  the  gracious  hands  of  thy  God. 
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Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin.  By  John  Dyneley 
Prince. 

^Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Philological  Association,  April  29.] 

Every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar  and  the  mysterious  writing  which  appeared  on  the  wall.  The  enig- 
matical sentence  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  the 
many  difficult  scriptural  passages  which  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of 
scholars.  Indeed,  up  to  the  present  decade  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  phrase  has  been  attained. 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  new  liglit  has  been  thrown  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  by  the  distinguished  French  archttologist,  Clermont  Ganneau, 
who  in  1Sk6  published  an  article  in  the  Journal  Asialique,  Serie  VIII,  1, 
pp.  36  ff.,  wherein  he  set  forth  the  striking  theory  that  the  mysterious  words 
represent  the  names  of  three  Babylonian  weights,  viz:  mina,  shekel,  and 
parsin,  i.  e.,  halt'-minas,  though  he  did  not  come  to  a  detinite  conclusion  as 
to  whether  lHqel  represented  the  name  of  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  mina  (or 
shekel),  or  a  form  of  the  verb  Sp.i  '  to  weigh.' 

Ganneau's  attempt  was  followed  by  a  paper  published  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Assyriohffie,  Vol.  I,  pp.  414-418,  by  Th.  Noldeke.  Noldeke  clearly  saw 
in  S7'7  the  shekel,  and  explained  the  three  words  as  substantives  in  the 
absolute  state.  He,  therefore,  suggested  the  translation — "  a  mina,  a  mina, 
a  shekel  and  half-minas," — regarding  njd  Nja  as  a  repetition  of  the  same 
word.  A  third  attempt  to  explain  the  enigma  was  m.ide  in  1887  by  Georg 
Hofifmann,  of  Kiel,  who  ditl'ered  from  Noldeke  only  in  suggesting  that  S'^.i 
— 'shekel,'  might  be  an  apposition  to  n:3,  explaining  ''p.i  njd  as  a  "mina 
in  shekel  pieces."     {Z.\  II  45-48). 

Ganneau's  discovery  and  its  critical  scrutiny  by  Noldeke  have  established 
the  fact  beyond  doubt  that  njj:  '?pn  and  rois  of  verse  25  are  names  of 
weights.  It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however,  to  regard  .v:n  .sjo  as  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  word.  As  Noldeke  himself  has  noticed,  but  did  not  adopt 
in  his  interpretation,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  regard  the  form  '<Jp  as  a 
Passive  Participle  Pe'al  from  n:-:,  '  to  count.'  In  this  way  the  mysterious 
sentence  may  be  translated  as  follows:  'There  have  been  counted  a  Mina, 
a  Shekel  and  Half  Minas.'  This  translation,  which  was  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Haupt  (see  the  J.  H.  U.  Circulars,  No.  58,  p.  104),  would  seem  to 
receive  additional  confirmation  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  application 
of  these  names  of  weights  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  writing 
appeared. 

Ganneau,  among  a  number  of  rather  fanciful  explanations,  recalled  the 
Talmudic  metaphorical  usage  of  njD  and  Dno,  '  mina'  and  'hidf-mina.'  In 
the  Talmudic  writings  we  find  occasionally  the  inferior  son  of  a  worthy 
father  called  'a  half-mina,  son  of  a  mina'  (njD  p  Dis),  while  a  son  superior 
to  his  father  is  spoken  of  as  'a  mina,  son  of  a  half-mina '  (one  p  njc),  and 
a  son  equal  to  his  father  as  '  a  mina,  son  of  a  mina'  (njD  p  njn).  Ganne.au 
in  rather  a  vague  manner,  suggested  that  the  Biblical  author  might  have 
had  in  mind  some  such  allusion,  and  hinted  without  any  definite  explana- 


tion that  a  parallel  might  have  been  intended  between  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
fathei',  and  lielshazziir,  the  son. 

Professor  Haupt,  following  up  this  idea  regarding  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  the  words,  explained  the  mina,  which  is  the  largest  Babylonian  weight 
as  an  allusion  to  the  great  King  Nebuchadnezzar;  the  shekel,  one-sixtieth 
as  valuable,  as  the  symbol  of  Belshazzar,  whom  the  author  of  Daniel  con- 
sidered the  unworthy  successor  of  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  Kinpire; 
and  the  two  hiitf-tninas  as  referring  to  the  division  of  the  Kingiiom  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  between  the  Medes  and  Persians.  If  the  sentence  be 
understood  in  this  way,  as  indicating  a  comparison  of  persons,  it  becomes 
clear  that  nj:;  n3S  can  hardly  be  considered  a  repetition  of  the  same  word,  as 
there  would  be  no  point  in  thus  repeating  the  symbol  for  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  mysterious  sentence,  therefore,  implies  a  scathing  comparison  of  the 
unworthy  last  King  of  Babylon  with  his  great  predecessor,  and  a  prophecy 
of  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  native  Babylonian  dynasty  and  the  division 
of  the  empire  between  the  Medes  and  the  Persians. 

The  reason  why  the  learned  scribes  whom  the  King  summoned  to  decipher 
the  inscription  were  totally  unable  to  read  and  interpret  the  writing  must 
have  been  either  that  the  mysterious  sentence  appeared  in  a  foreign  language 
or  in  an  unusual  form  of  the  vernacular.  Had  the  warning  been  wrilten 
in  a  foreign  language,  the  probability  is  that  it  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately recognized  at  so  cosmopolitan  a  court  as  the  Babylonian,  which  had 
come  into  contact  with  so  many  foreign  nations.  Then,  too,  had  the  writing 
appeared  in  an  unknown  idiom,  the  effect  of  the  interpretation  would  have 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  on  the  king.  But,  as  soon  as  the  explanation 
was  given,  Belshazzar  understood  it  perfectly. 

It  is  certainly  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  inscription  was  written  in 
the  Babylonian  language  and  in  the  cuneiform  script,  a  view  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  sentence  can  be  reproduced  in  Babylonian 
with  surprisingly  little  change.  The  cuneiform  original  of  the  Aramaic 
sentence  of  Daniel  may  be  restored  as  follows : 

mant  mmw  siqlu  u  parsdni 

'There  have  been  counted  a  mina,  a  shekel  and  parts  (t.  e.  half-minas).' 

If  it  be  thus  assumed  that  the  mysterious  inscription  appeared  in  the 
Babylonian  language  and  in  cuneiform  characters,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
inability  of  the  king  and  his  lords  and  even  of  the  skilled  scribes  to 
decipher  the  writing,  as  an  ideographic  rendering  of  these  names  of  weights 
would  have  baflled  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  expert  scholars  of  the  Baby- 
lonian court.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ideographic  values  of 
these  four  words  were  undoubtedly  signs  with  which  any  educated  Baby- 
lonian was  familiar. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  that  the  ideograms  were  written  close  together 
without  any  division  between  the  individual  words,  a  style  of  writing  we 
often  meet  with  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  thus: 

it  would  be  just  as  hard  to  read  as  a  rebus  and  would  puzzle  the  most  skill- 
ful decipherer. 

The  difliculty  would  have  been  still  more  increased  if  the  ideograms  had 
been  grouped  in  some  unustial  way,  severing  the  natural  connection  of  the 
component  elements;  for  example  thus: 

If  the  signs  had  been  written  in  this  manner,  the  first  combination  siD.  MA 
might  have  some  fifteen  different  meanings,  the  second  group  na-tu-u 
might  signify  'is  fit'  or  'suitable'  while  the  third  and  last  bar.  bar  is 
capable  of  explanation  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Of  course,  as  soon  as 
one  is  told  the  meaning  of  the  combination,  the  sentence  becomes  clear 
at  once. 

The  above  more  or  less  conjectural  explanations  have  been  oflfered  under 
the  supposition  that  the  account  given  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  historical.  Allhough  it  is  now  generally  recognized  by  schol- 
ars who  study  the  Old  Testament  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph.anes, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  a  contemporary  record,  it  still  seems  possible  that  the 
narrative  of  the  fifth  chapter  may  contain  an  echo  of  historical  fact. 

The  appearance  of  the  miracle  can  be  explained  as  the  work  of  conspira- 
tors against  the  royal  house  of  Babylon.     A  study  of  the  history  of  the 
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period  makes  it  highly  probable  that  a  conspiracy  was  concerned  in  the  fall 
of  Babylon.  We  learn  from  the  two  cuneiform  documents  relating  to  that 
event,  the  annals  of  Nabonidus  and  the  Cyrus  cylinder,  that  Cyrus  with  his 
Persians  took  both  Sippar  and  Babylon  '  without  battle.'  It  can  hardly  lie 
imagined  that  this  could  have  been  the  case  unless  the  invader  had  had 
auxiliaries  within  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  dis- 
content existed  in  Babylon  against  the  government.  We  know  from  the 
tone  of  the  inscriptions  that  Nabonidus,  the  last  king,  had  seriously  offended 
the  priesthood,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  large  Jewish  element,  which 
had  been  transported  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  and  which  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  feel  well  disposed  towards  the  Babylonian  dynasty,  playeil  a 
considerable  part  in  the  final  conspiracy.  It  seems,  therefore,  by  no  means 
unnatural  to  assume  that  such  a  warning  as  that  described  in  Daniel  V.  was 
caused  by  the  agency  of  conspirators. 

That  a  festival  actually  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
is  not  at  all  improbable.  Although  we  have  no  parallel  record  of  such  an 
event  in  the  inscriptions,  it  certainly  seems  rather  significant  that  both 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  allude  to  a  feast  about  this  time.  (Cf.  Herodo- 
tus I,  188  ff.;  Xen.  Cyr.,  VII,  5,  15). 

In  spite  of  the  various  inaccuracies  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel 
it  still  seems  not  impossible  that  an  historical  basis  underlies  the  dramatic 
account  of  the  fea.st  of  Belshazzar. 

The  preservation  of  the  name  of  Belshazzar,  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  now  confirmed  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  approx- 
imately correct  statement  regarding  his  death  and  the  striking  agreement 
just  mentioned  of  the  record  of  Herodotus  with  the  Biblical  account  would 
seem  to.  show  that  the  story  of  the  appearance  of  the  mysterious  writing 
may  contain  an  echo  of  historical  fact. 

So  we  see  again  that  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  although  making  some 
minor  details  appear  in  a  slightly  different  light,  substantially  confirm  tlie 
eternal  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 


Remarks  Introductory  to  a  Comparative  Study  on  the 
Translations  of  the  Deluge  Tablets,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  P.  Jensen's  "  Kosmologie."     By  W.  Mu.ss- 

Aenolt. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  its  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, April  22,  1892.] 

The  Babylonian  account  of  the  deluge,  contained  in  the  eleventh  tablet 
of  the  great  Nimrod  Epic,  was  first  brought  to  light  and  translated  by  the 
late  George  Smith,  in  his  book  '  The  Chaldean  Account  of  the  Deluge  '(London, 
1872).  This  document  has  been,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  cuneiform  scholars,  owing  to  its  importance  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  deluge ;  and  much  zeal  and  earnest  labor  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  restoration  of  the  original  text  and  its  interpretation. 

A  critical  edition  of  the  deluge  tablets  was,  for  the  firet  time,  publislii-'d 
in  1891  by  Profes.sor  Haupt  in  Part  II  of  his  'Nimrod  Epos'  (Leipzig,  ISill, 
Q),  giving  all  the  variant  readings  as  well  as  additional  remarks. 

Translations  of  the  whole  account  of  the  deluge  (i.  e.,  lines  1-18.5)  or  of 
parts  thereof,  have  been  made  since  the  days  of  Geo.  Smith,  by  nearly  all 
the  le.iding  Assyriologists,  e.  g.,  Talbot,  Oppert,  F.  Lenormant  and  Haupt, 
the  last  named  contributing  also  the  first  philological  commentaiy  on  this 
document  to  E.  Schrader's  KeUinschrlften  und  das  Atte  Testament^  (Giessen, 
1883).  Of  late,  the  deluge  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Peter  Jensen,  of 
Strassburg,  in  his  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier  (Strassburg,  1890,  pp.  546.  ()), 
and  by  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias  in  his  '  Izdubar-Nimrod.  Eine  alt  babylonische 
Heldensage.  Nach  den  Keilschrift-fragmenten  dargestellt'  (Leipzig,  1891, 
pp.73.    O). 

Jensen's  Kosmologie  has  been  highly  praised  by  some  of  the  younger  ,\s- 
syriologists  and  Semitic  scholars,  and,  more  or  less,  unfavorably  criticized  by 
Schrader  and  Sayce.  Sayce's  review,  on  the  whole,  is  simply  a  retort  to  some 
unpleasant  remarks  of  Jensen  on  pp.  43  and  269  of  his  book. 

Jensen's  Kosmologie  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  The  universe  as  a 
whole  (pp.  1-260).  This  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book,  from 
which  we  gain  a  fair  idea,  from  the  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
of  the  conception  of  the  universe  formed  by  the  Babylonians. — (2)  The  Baby- 
Ionian  legends  concerning  the  origin  and  development  of  the  world  (pp.  263- 


364).— (3)  A  new  treatment  of  the  deluge  account  (pp.  364-446).— While 
some  of  the  older  Assyriologists  have  spoken  rather  derogatively  of  this 
portion  of  Jensen's  work,  others  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  praise 
his  masterly  treatment.  Bezold  (London  Academy,  May  31,  1890)  even 
says :  '  It  widely  differs  from  any  other  of  the  numerous  attempts  at  an 
interpretation  of  these  texts,  and,  we  may  add,  annihilates  them  all.'  Eudde 
tells  us  that  Jensen's  commentary  on  the  deluge  is  the  best  since  that  of 
Haupt  (1883).  Lacunas,  he  says,  are  supplied  by  him,  untenable  or  unwar- 
ranted explanations  dropped  and  better  ones  offered  in  theii-  stead.  This  is 
true  to  a  great  extent;  but  Budde  does  not  mention  that  most  of  the  lacunas 
supplied  are  based  on  Haupt's  collation  of  the  Izdubar  legends  (Beitrdgezur 
Assyriologie,  I,  pp.  94-152  and  320-322) ;  that  most  of  the  new  explanations 
gffered  go  back  to  Stan.  Guyard's  Notes  de  lexicographie  ussyrienne  (Paris, 
1883),  Zimmern's  Busspsalmen  and  Delitzsch's  Assyrisches  Worterbuch,  parts 
1  and  2 ;  Budde  apparently  overlooks  the  fact  that  Zimmern  has  conti-ib- 
uted  a  large  share  to  the  improvements  in  translation  and  commentary ; 
that  Jensen's  own  merits  are  limited  to  but  a  few  lines,  e.g.,  1.  13  abAbu  = 
'  Flutsturm '  not '  Sturmflut ; '  20  ugur  biia,  bini  elippa  '  erect  a  house,  build 
a  vessel ' ;  83  mu-'ir  kukki,  explaining  mu-'ir  as  the  participle  of  it' ir  '  he  sent ' 
(Piel  to  a'aru)  as  against  the  old  re.iding  izsak-  (written  M  U-)ir  kukki.  Jensen 
derives  kukku  from  kandku  '  press  down,  beat ; '  but  Delitzsch  has  shown  that 
we  must  read  qAgi  (pip),  and  if  so,  then  Jensen's  rendering  of  mu'ir  kukki  ma 
lildli  umznanu  samtitu  kebdti  by  'when  he  who  sends  rain,  pours  down  a 
heavy  rain  in  the  evening '  has  to  be  abandoned  for  the  better  tran,slation 
'  when  he,  who  sends  darkness  in  the  evening,  causes  a  heavy,  destructive 
rain  to  pour  down.'  Another  good  interpretation  of  Jensen's  is  that  of  sami 
sa  Anim  '  the  heaven  of  Ann'  (1.  108)  by  '  sky.' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  jVssyrian  words  and  sentences  are  left  mi- 
translated  which  could  have  been  correctly  rendered,  especially  1.  55  karxitu; 
59  kirbiiu;  64  sussulu  ;  75  gi-ni  (where  we  must  read  gi-ir,  Nimrod  Epos  137, 
79  and  note  21)  ;  109  quimunu;  146  isaxxi,  etc. 

About  a  year  later  appeared  Alfred  Jeremias'  unassuming  little  book, 
which  can  safely  be  recommended  to  aU  Semitic  students  and  young  Assyri- 
ologists as  a  cautious  guide  for  the  understanding  of  the  great  Babylonian 
Nimrod  Epic.  On  pp.  32-36  Jeremias  publishes  a  new  rendering  of  the 
deluge  account ;  and,  if  Bezold  could  say  of  Jensen's  translation  that  it  '  an- 
nihilated all  previous  attempts,'  we  can,  from  a  close  comparison  of  the  two 
renderings,  say  now  that  that  of  Jeremias  annihilates  the  one  of  Jensen. 

Of  the  167  lines  of  the  deluge  text  translated  by  Jensen,  Jeremias  omits 
25  (U.  54-77  and  103-104)  owing  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  cunei- 
form text,  thus  leaving  only  142  lines  common  to  both,  of  which  41  lines 
differ  wholly  or  in  part  from  Jensen's  translation,  in  some  instances  chang- 
ing essentially  the  situation.  Where  Jeremias  differs  from  Jensen,  he  generally 
follows  the  readings  and  translations  proposed  by  Dr.  Haupt  in  his  '  Beilrdge 
zur  Assyriologie,'  1.  c.  and  Nimrod  Epos,  pi.  133-142. 

The  following  are  the  lines  in  which  Jeremias  differs  from  his  prede- 
cessor: 11.  12,  14,  16,  17-18,  206,  25-6,  .55-6,  90,  94,  986,  100,  101,  102,  113- 
115,  119,  where  Hani  asru  asbi  is  translated  by  Jensen:  'the  Gods  where 
they  sat,'  while  Jeremias  renders :  '  there  the  Gods  sat  bowed  down '  (iifi)  ; 
120  where  it  is  said  of  the  Gods  katmd  sapta^unu.  Jensen:  'covered  were 
their  lips,'  while  Jeremias  more  correctly  gives :  '  their  lips  were  pressed 
together'  (doubtless  a  sign  of  fear  and  terror);  122-125  where  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  sentence  differs  considerably;  128,  130  uktammisma ; 
Jensen:  'I  bowed  down,'  Jeremias:  'dazzled  I  sank  backward;'  132,  133, 
135,  145,  146,  where  Jeremias  reads :  '  the  raven,  whicli  Atraxasis  sent  out 
ik-kul  isaxxi  itarri  issaxra,  ate,  settled  down  (i.  e.,  descended  to  feed  either 
on  the  carcasses  or  on  the  slimy  mud)  ....  and  did  not  return,'  omitting, 
however,  the  translation  of  itarri,  which  evidently  means:  'flew  away' 
(Ifteal  of  ■l/■^^l),  147,  154, 156, 168,  169, 171, 172 ff.  ammaku,  Jensen  'where- 
fore?'    Jeremias:  'instead  of;  181a  and  183. 

This  rapid  survey  will,  I  hope,  convince  every  reader  of  the  two  books 
that  Jensen  has  by  no  means  spoken  the  last  word  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  deluge.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  principal  part  of  this  paper  (to  be 
published  in  the  Hebraica)  to  trace  the  historic  development  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  deluge  tablets  since  they  were  first  translated  by  George 
Smith;  to  show  how  much  every  new  translator,  since  then,  owes  to  his 
predecessor  and  what  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  true  text,  its  inter- 
pretation and  correct  translation  have  been  made  by  the  different  contribu- 
tors. This  will  be  followed  by  a  new  interpretation  of  some  passages  of  this 
document  hitherto  misunderstood. 
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Notes  on  Paronomasia  in  the  Old  Testament.     P.y 

I.   M.    C.\.<.\NO\VRV.. 

There  are  about  750  individual  cases  of  I'aroiioiiuusia  in  the  l>lil  Testa- 
ment. In  many  of  them,  however,  the  coincidence  of  sound  is  merely  acci- 
dental. 

The  Forms  of  Paroiiomasia. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  Paivnomasia  in  llie  Old  Testament  is  that  of 
aUiteralion,  i.  e.  the  similarity  of  sound  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more 
words.  Instances  of  rhyme  proper  are  comparatively  few,  while  of  assonance, 
the  agreement  of  the  vowels  in  the  middle  of  words,  hardly  a  case  can  be 
cited  in  the  Old  Testament  which  may  be  considered  :us  intentional. 

The  muitud  rekuion  of  the  uiords  which  are  combined  in  Paronomasia. 

Paronomasia  is  most  properly  employed  in  cases  of  synlacticaUy  coordinated 
words  where  it  serves  for  amplification  and  emphasis*  The  combination  of 
synonyms  (in  a  wider  sense)  in  Paronomasia  is  by  far  more  frecjuent  tlian 
that  of  words  opposed  to  each  other  in  meaning.  The  proportion  of  eases 
of  Paronomasia  in  antithesis  (33)  to  those  in  synonymous  words  (183)  is 
about  1 :  5,55.  Of  the  latter  about  60  cases  may  be  considered  as  proverbial 
expressions. 

With  regard  to  the  parts  of  speech,  the  combinations  are  more  frequent  in 
nominal  than  in  verbal  forms  (noun  with  noun  in  318,  noun  with  verb  and 
verb  with  verb  each  in  117  cases). 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  combined  words  stand  in  immediate  suc- 
cession or  are  separated.  In  77  cases  they  are  distributed  over  two  lines  or 
parallel  members.f 

The  muuber  of  instances  of  Paronomasiain  syntactically  siiboi-dinated  words 
is  very  small.  Besides,  it  is  often  a  question  as  tqjvhether  the  Paronomasia 
is  intentional  or  accidental. 

Plays  upon  Words. 

A  Play  upon  Words  may  be  defined  as  the  combination  of  two  words  sim- 
ilar in  sound,  but  different  in  meaninff.  In  alliteration  and  rhyme  the  stress 
lies  on  the  form  ;  in  the  Play  upon  Words  both  form  and  meaning  come  into 
consideration.  Alliteration  and  rhyme  are  most  frequently  allied  to  synon- 
ymous words,  while  a  Play  upon  Words  always  implies  some  surprising 
amtrast.^. 

The  principal  classes  of  Plays  upon  Words  in  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : 

1)  Where  the  words  are  the  same  or  similar  in  form  (Homonj-ms)  and 
the  difTerence  of  signification  is  contrasted. || 

2)  Where  the  same  verb  is  used  in  diflerent  voices.  ^ 

3)  Where  the  words  differ  in  form — 

a)  by  a  different  vowel.  ** 
6)  by  a  different  consonant,  ft 
c)  by  transposition.^}: 

Plays  upon  Words  with  Proper  Names. 

These  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : 

1)  Etymological  explanations  of  proper  names,??  in  many  of  which  it  is 
apparent  that  not  a  real  etymology,  but  a  Paronomasia  is  intended,  or  that 


♦Comp.  Dietrich,  AbhaudliiDgen  zur  hebriiischen  Gramiuatik,  pp.  249  ft';  Wolfliin.Die 
alliterierendeu  Verbiudungen  der  lateiDischen  Sprache,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Bayerisehen 
Akademie  der  Wisscnsch.,  1881,  II,  p.  7  f ;  Gerber,  Die  Sprache  als  Kunst,  IH,  p.  LSI. 

tCoiup.  for  iostance  Num.  xxiii,  21;  Deut.  xsxiii,  3S,  Ps.  xvii,  3;  Prov.  v,  lo. 

gCotup.  Arist.  Rbet.  Ill,  11;  Holzinger,  De  verborum  liisu  apiid  Aristoph.  (Vienna, 
1876),  p.  31;  Wolfllin.Das  lateinische  Wortspiel,  Sitzungsberichie  der  Bayerischen  Aka- 
demie der  Wissensch,,  1887,  II,  p.  190. 

yComp.  for  instance,  Eccl.  IV,  1  (On^P)  "comforter"  and  "avenger'*);  Nil.  viii,  11; 
Joeli,  11, 12;  Eccl.  vii,  G;  Jud.  x,4;  xv,  16,  etc. 

f  Comp.  for  instance.  Is.  i,  19,  20 ;  Tii,  9,  etc. 

•*Comp.  for  instance.  Is.  Ivii,  6;  Jer.  1, 35,  38. 

++  Comp.  for  instance,  Is.  v,  7 ;  Job  v,  21. 

tj Comp.  for  instance.  Genes,  xxvii,  36;  Is.lxi,3;  Job  xxxvi,  15;  Eccl.  xii,  11. 

§2  According  to  E.  Nestle,  Die  Israelitischen  Eigennamen,  p.  5,  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  explanations  of  proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  5!  occur  in  Gene- 
sis alone. 


we  have  a  popular  etymology,  which  is  s,atislied  with  a  mere  agreement  of 
sound  between  the  name  anil  tlie  appellative  which  serves  to  explain  it.* 

2)  Plays  either  upon  the  meaning  or  upon  the  sound  of  proper  names.f 

Each  of  the.se  two  chusses  is  represented  by  55  cases. 

notation  of  Paronomasia  to  Diction. 

Paronomasia  in  the  Old  Testament  i.s,  like  all  other  embellishments  of 
speech,  an  element  of  higher  style.  It  is  therefore  most  frequent  in  the 
Prophets  and  in  the  I'oetical  Books.  Plai/s  upon  words  are  most  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  prophetic  speech,  which  aims  to  reach  the  conscience  of  the 
hearer  and  to  bring  home  to  him  some  truth  in  a  striking  manner.  They 
are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Proverbs,  which  generally  depend  largely 
for  their  effect  upon  a  happy  form  and  pointedness  of  expression. 

Synopsis. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  number  of  passages  in  which 
cases  of  Paronomasia  occur  and  their  projiortion  to  the  pages  of  Theile's 
edition  of  the  Old  Testament.  Each  book  is  first  quoted  separately,  and  then 
the  aggregate  proportion  of  the  three  main  divisions  is  given. 


Genesis 

Exodus 

Leviticus  *.... 

Numbers* 

DeiUeronomy 

Joshua 

.Tudges 

I  .Samuel 

II  Samuel 

I  Kings 

II  Kings.. 

Isaiah 

Jeremiah 

Ezekiel.. 

Hosea 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 

Jonah 
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73 

1 

61.33 

39 
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43 

13 

0.42 

59.5 

21 

0.35 

54 

46 

0.9 

38 

17 

0.5 

37 

23 

0.64 

47.5 

13 

0  28 

40.5 

15 

0.36 

47 

23 

05 

44.5 

20 

0.45 

64 

150 

2.S5 

80 

92 

1.14 

70.5 

81 

1.15 

9 

27 

3 

4 

14 

3.5 

8 
1 
3.5 

16 

2 

2 

04 

Micab 

Nahum 

Habakkuk 

Zephaniah 

Haggai 

Zechariab 

Malachi 

Psalms 

Proverbs 

Job 

Canticles 

Ruth 

Lamentations... 

Ecclesiastes 

Esther 

Daniel 

Ezra 

Nehemiah 

I  Chronicles 

II  Chronicles.... 


I 

1    « 

a. 

^  a 

.a    a 

S 

a  0. 

3 

3 

^ 

!?, 

."i.s 

23 

23 

10 

2.5 

8 

3 

10 

0 

3 

12 

9 

3.25 

5 

80 

127 

27 

75 

32.6 

74 

5 

11 

4.75 

4 

5.75 

13 

11 

13 

12 

5 

23 

11 

15 

8 

20.75 

14 

42.5 

11 

51 

19 

°§£ 

3  a  ^, 
o  o  2 


4.6 

2 

3.2 

3.33 
1.5 
0.75 
1.63 
1.59 
2.73 
2.30 
2.2 
OX 
2.25 
1.19 
.43 
0.5 
0.53 
0.68 
0.26 
0.37 


*The  whole  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  and  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Numbers  is 
assigned  bv  modern  critical  research  to  P — see  below. 


Pages. 

Cases  of 
Paronomasia. 

Per  Page. 

The  Historical  Books  (Pentateuch  290, 
the  other  historical  books  397) 

687 
271 
162 

359 
449 
313 

0.48 

1.7 

Poetical  Books 

1.9 

With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  Paronoiu.isia  on  modern  criticism  the  fol- 
lowing facts  mav  be  mentioned  : 


JE 

P 

Isaiah  cc.  1-35  (cc.  36-39  are  histur.) 

cc.  40-46 

Zeehariah  cc.  1-S 

Zechariah  cc.  9-14 


Pages. 


95 
139 
32 

27 
0.75 
5.25 


Cases  of 
Paronomasia. 

Per  Page. 

104 

1.1 

43 

O.rll  I 
3.64  5 

116 

33 

1.23 

4 

0.53 

5 

1 

*So  for  instaDce  when  Genes,  v,  29,  nJ  is  explaineU  by  Upnr,  cf.  DelUzsch  and  Dill- 
maon  to  this  passage ;  or  I.  Sam.  i,  20,  ^^flOp*  by  SnU^,  cf.  Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text 
0/  the  Books  of  Samuel,  p.  13. 

fComp.  for  instance  Jer.  48,  2;  Zeph,  2,  4,  etc. 

Jit  should  be  observed  that  all  the  etymological  explanations  of  proper  names  fall 
to  JE. 

gin  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  those  portions  which  are  considered  Don-autbentic  contain 
the  largest  percentage  of  cases  of  Paronomasia.  So  cc.  15,  16  with  13  cases  and  cc.  24-27 
with  16  cases. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR  1891-92. 

Twenty-one  courses  in  the  various  brandies  of  Oriental  research  have 
been  given  during  the  past  year,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Cuneiform  1  nscriptions  bearing  on  Scripture.  To  the 
Old  Testament  there  were  devoted  seven  hours  weekly  through  the  first 
half-year,  which  number  was  increased  to  eight  during  the  second  half-year ; 
to  Assyriology,  seven  hours  weekly  during  the  first,  and  eight  during  the 
second  half-year. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Associate  in  Semitic,  having  been  detained  abroad  by 
his  official  duties  as  Commissioner  to  the  East,  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  the  classes  announced  under  his  name  in  the  Programme  were 
conducted  during  the  first  half  year  by  Professor  Haupt,  and  by  the  Fellow 
in  Semitic,  Dr.  J.  Dyneley  Prince.  Dr.  Adler  returned  in  the  month  of 
January  and  entered  upon  his  academic  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  year. 

In  Hebrew  Professor  Haupt  gave  a  critical  interpretation  of  selected 
Psalms,  the  work  centering  in  the  so-called  Songs  of  Degrees  (Psalms  cxx- 
cxxxiv)  and  Messianic  Psalms  (Psalms  ex,  II,  Ac).  He  also  conducted  a 
series  of  bi-weekly  exercises  in  Hebrew  prose  composition.  Tlie  members 
of  the  class  translated  two  hundred  and  fifty  sentences  from  English  into 
Hebrew,  and  pointed  and  translated  a  number  of  unpointed  Hebrew  letters. 
Dr.  .Johnston  gave  a  critical  interpretation  of  portions  of  Genesis,  weekly 
through  the  year,  with  special  reference  to  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch.  A  class  met  weekly  through  the  year  to  read  selected  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  at  sight  under  the  guidance  of  Drs.  Prince  and  Adler  during 
the  first  and  second  half-years  respectively. 

Elementary  instruction  in  Hebrew  was  given  weekly  during  the  first 
half-year  by  Dr.  Prince,  being  continued  by  Dr.  Adler  after  his  return. 
During  the  second  half-year  Dr.  Adler  conducted  a  class  in  Biblical  Archa;- 
ology.  After  an  introductory  lecture  on  Jewisli  Antiquities,  the  following 
subjects  were  discussed  :  Administration,  mode  of  government  and  civil  and 
criminal  procedure  of  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  the  races  of  the  Old  Testament 
(an  ethnologic  study  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments) ;  the  history  of  transportation  and  its  infiuence  on  commerce  and 
inter-communication  among  nations  of  the  ancient  East.  Dr.  Johiiston 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Biblical  History  and  Geograpliy,  in  which, 
after  describing  the  bearing  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  this  field,  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia  and  Israel  were 
treated,  Dr.  Johnston  aLso  gave  a  course  introductory  to  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  modern  critical  research. 

In  Biblical  Aramaic  Professor  Haupt  met  a  class  weekly  during  the  first 
half-year,  giving  a  critical  introduction  to  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
whereupon  the  reading  of  the  first  chapters  of  Ezra  was  entered  upon.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half-year  the  class  read  all  the  .\ramaic  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Adler. 

Exercises  in  Helirew  conversation  and  in  Post-Biblical  Hebrew  (Strack's 
edition  of  the  Mishnic  tract  Y'tmd  being  read)  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Adler 
during  the  second  lialf-year. 

The  Amjrian  Seminary  met  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Haupt  three 
hours  weekly  through  the  year,  studying  the  vocabularies  in  the  second 
volume  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsipu's  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  WesternAsia,  and 
the  bilingual  hymns  and  incantations  in  the  new  edition  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  same  work.  This  was  supplemented  by  an  advanced  course 
in  Sumerian,  one  hour  weekly  through  the  year,  in  which  a  number  of 
bilingual  texts  in  Haupt's  KeilschrifUexte,  parts  II  and  III  were  studied.    In 


addition  to  these  courses,  one  hour  weekly  during  the  first,  and  two  during 
the  second  half-year,  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Babylonian  Nimrod 
Epic,  parts  I  and  1 1  in  Haupt's  editicm. 

Dr.  Johnston  met  the  second  year  students  in  Assyrian  weekly,  reading 
selections  from  Delitzsch's  Lesestilcke.  He  also  conducted  a  bi-weekly  course 
in  Babylonian  for  advanced  students,  interpreting  portions  of  Pinches'  Texts 
in  the  Babylonian  Wedge- Writing. 

Dr.  Prince  met  a  class  weekly  in  Elementary  Assyrian  and,  during  the 
second  half-year,  added  a  special  course  in  Assyrian  historical  texts. 

In  Arabic  Professor  Haupt  conducted  a  bi-weekly  course  of  exercises  in 
Arabic  prose  composition,  about  one  hundred  sentences  being  rendered 
by  the  members  of  the  class  from  English  into  Arabic.  Dr.  Johnston 
gave  elementary  instruction  in  Arabic  weekly  through  the  year,  besides 
meeting  bi-weekly  the  more  advanced  students  reading  selections  from  the 
Majdni-el-Adab. 

In  Ethiopic  Professor  Haupt,  after  some  introductory  lectures  on  the  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Geez  language,  interpreted  selections  from  Dill- 
man's  Clireslomathy,  whicli  course  was  continued  by  Dr.  Adler  during  the 
second  half-year. 

The  Seminary  library  was  enriched  liy  the  gift  of  142  carefully  selected 
volumes  from  Dr.  J.  Dyneley  Prince  (see  p.  93  of  this  Circular). 

Two  students  of  the  department  presented  themselves  for  examination,  and 
were  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy — Mr.  J.  Dyneley 
Prince  and  Mr.  I.  M.  Casanowicz.  Mr.  Prince  had  as  principal  subject 
Assyriology,  and  as  first  subordinate  Hebrew  ;  his  thesis  was  on  Mene,  3Iene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin.  Mr.  Casanowicz's  principal  subject  was  Hebrew,  his  first 
subordinate  Assyrian  ;  he  submitted  a  thesis  on  Paranomasia  in  the  Old  2'es- 
tament. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  members  of  the  Seminary  during  the 
year:  before  tlie  .Johns  Hojikins  Philological  Association:  Paul  Haupt,  Ore 
Psalm  ex;  J.  D.  Prince,  Mcne,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  (April  29th);  D.  G. 
Stevens,  On  the  so-called  Songs  of  Degrees  (Dec.  ISth,  abstract  in  University 
Circulars  No.  95,  p.  40) ;  ].  M.  Casanowicz,  Paranomasia  in  the  Old  Testament 
(May  20th).  Before  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Wasliington,  April  21-23:  Paul  Haupt,  Denominal  verbs  in  Semitic;  A 
new  Hebrew  particle ;  The  Hebrew  particle  -nd;  Bdttm  16  benuyim;  Cyrus  Adler, 
On  William  B.  Hodgson;  On  Christopher  Columbus  in  Oriental  literature  (with 
special  reference  to  a  Turkisli  manuscript) ;  Christopher  Johnston,  Jr.,  The 
Siimero- Akkadian  question  ;  Two  Assyrian  letters  (K.84,  IVR-45,  No  1,  and  K. 
828,  Pinches'  Texts,  p.  8) ;  J.  Dyneley  Prince,  2^h.e  writing  on  the  wall  at 
Belshazzar's  feast  (Daniel  V,  25);  W.  Muss-Arnolt,  The  tramlations  of  the 
Cuneiform  account  of  the  Deluge. 

The  second  part  of  Professor  Haupt's  edition  of  the  gabylonian  Nimrod 
Epic,  70  plates  in  quarto,  was  publLshed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Contributions  to  Assyriology,  edited  by 
Delitzsch  and  Haupt,  made  its  appearance  in  October.  It  contains  papers 
by  Delitzsch,  Flemming,  Belser,  and  Hagen,  forming  a  volume  of  273  pages 
with  2G  [ilates  and  a  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson.  No.  4,  concluding 
volume  II,  is  in  progress. 

Professor  Paul  Haupt  made  a  Report  on  the  Eighth  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists  held  at  Stockholm  and  Christiania  in  September,  1889,  which 
was  printed  in  tlie  Smithsonian  Keport  for  1890,  pp.  85-92,  issued  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1S91. 

Paul  Haupt, 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages. 
May  4th,  1892. 


The  Beiteage  zub  Assyriolouie  und  vbkgleichbndkn  semitischen 
Sphachwissens;chaft,  edited  by  Professor  Frederich  Delitzsch,  of  Leip- 
zic,  and  Professor  Paul  Haupt,  of  Baltimore,  is  published  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Volume  II  (No.  4)  is  in  pres,s. 
Orders  and  remittances  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  should  be 
addressed  to  2'he  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore. 


The  American  Journal  op  Philology,  edited  by  Professor  Basil  L. 
Gildersleeve,  of  Baltimore,  is  now  in  its  thirteenth  volume.  It  appears 
quarterly.  The  subscription  price  is  three  dollars  per  annum.  A  few  com- 
plete sets  of  this  journal  still  remain  at  the  price  of  thirty-siis:  dollars.  Orders 
and  remittances  may  be  sent  to  the  Editor  or  to  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore. 
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ORIENTAL    SEMINARY, 


PROGRAMME  FOR  1892-93. 

The  various  courses  oftered  in  tlie  Oriental  Seminary  are  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  four  classes  of  students: 

(o)  Students  of  theology  wishing  to  obtain  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  tongue  and  its  sister  idioms  as  a  means  of 
elucidating  Scripture  and  problems  of  the  comparative  history  of 
religion. 

(6)  Students  of  linguistics  intending  to  make  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages  their  sjjecialty. 

(c)  Students  of  Oriental  history  and  archeology  desirous  of 
drawing  directly  from  the  original  sources. 

((/)  Persons  looking  for  instruction  in  the  living  Oriental 
languages  (as  Modern  Arabic  or  Turkish)  for  practical  purposes. 

Most  of  the  teaching  is  not  given  by  formal  lectures,  but  under 
seminary  organization,  the  student  being  from  the  first  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  several  idioms,  without  long  theoretical 
introduction.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  a  thorough  grammatical 
training,  imparted  in  connection  with  the  minute  philological 
analysis  of  some  selected  text  in  the  respective  languages,  printed 
grammers  serving  only  for  occasional  reference. 

The  centre  of  the  work  is  the  Old  Testament,  particular  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  critical  study  of  Biblical  texts  and  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  bearing  on  the  Scriptures. 

A  special  room  has  been  set  apart  containing  a  well  equipped 
working  library  of  all  the  branches  of  Oriental  research. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  by  Professor  Haupt,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Adi.ek,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Prince,  and  Dr.  Arnolt. 

Biblical  History  and  Archaeology. 

1.  History  of  the  Ancient  East. 

(Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria;  Media,  Persia).     Dr.  Johnston.     Wcchhi. 

2.  History  of  Israel  with  special  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
Exile. 

Dr.  Adler.     Weekly. 

3.  Biblical  Antiquities  : 

Jtanners,  customs  and  institutions  of  tlie  Ancient  Hebrews.  Dr.  Adler. 
Weekly. 

Biblical  Philology. 

4.  Elementary  Hebrew. 

Gesenivis-Mitcbell's  Grammar,  and  reading  of  the  Pentateucb.  Dk. 
Adler.     Weekly. 

5.  Hebrew  Exercises. 

Reading  at  siglit  selected  chapters  of  the  historical  Books.  Dr.  Adlek. 
Weekly. 


6.  Hebrew  Prose  Composition. 

Practical  exercises  in  translating  from  English  into  Hebrew.     Professor 
Haupt.    Bi-weekly,  Monday,  0  p.  in. 

7.  Critical  Interjiretation  of  the  Prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
Profe.ssor  Haupt.     Monday,  3  p.  in. 

8.  Messianic  Psalms. 

Professor  Haupt.     Monday,  4  p.m.,  during  the  first  half-year. 

9.  Post-Biblical  Hebrew. 

The  Mishnic  Tract  Aboda-Zara  (ed.  Strack,  Berlin,  1888).     Dr.  Adler. 
Weekly. 

10.  The  Targumic  Version  of  the  Psalms. 
Dr.  Adler.     Weekly. 

11.  The  Septuagintal  Version  of  the  Psalms. 
Dr.  Johnston.      Weekly. 

12.  Origin  and  Hi.story  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  other  Greek 
Versions  of  the  Old  Testament  (including  Apocrypha). 

Dr.  Arnolt.     Weekly. 

13.  Textual  Criticism  and  Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament. 
Dr.  Aknolt.     Weekly. 

14.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Critical  introduction  and  exegesis.     Dr.  Arnolt.     Weekly. 

Assyriology. 

15.  Assyrian  Seminary. 

Cursory  reading  of  Rawlinson's  Inscriptions,  vol.  IV.    Professor  Haupt. 
Two  hours  weekly.     'Thursday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

16.  Assyrian  (second  year's  course). 

Interpretation  of  selected  bistorical  texts.    Dr.  Johnston.    Twice  weekly. 

17.  Assyrian  for  beginners. 
Dr.  Johnston.     Twice  weekly. 

Syriac. 

18.  Syriac  grammar,  and  reading  of  the  Peshita  version  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Professor  Haupt.     Thursday,  12  m. 

Ethiopic. 

19.  Dillman's  Chrestomathia  Aethiopica. 
Dr.  Adler.     Weekly. 

Arabic. 

20.  Arabic  for  beginners. 
Dr.  Johnston.     Weekly. 

21.  Arabic  Prose  Composition. 

Professor  Haupt.     Bi-weekly.     3Tonday,  4  p.  m. 

Turkish. 

22.  Turkish  (Osmanli),  for  beginners. 
Dr.  Prince.     Weekly. 
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